The Rise of Prussia

He found his exchequer empty, his palace half-
ruined, the court seeking safety and even sus-
tenance at far-off Konigsberg, the Austrian papist,
Schwarzenburg, supreme in the state, the Mark
trampled underfoot by alien hosts. How should
an open country like his, the highroad between
Sweden and Austria, be delivered from the endless
war? Even if, by miracle, a peace could be de-
vised, which Calvinists and Lutherans could both
accept, what prospect, nay what possibility existed
that territories so ill-compacted as his could be
welded into a single, solid state? All the needful
bonds of union seemed to be lacking. What com-
mon tie of blood, of faith, of speech was there
strong enough to bind together Cleves and Branden-
burg and Ost-Preussen, units gathered by the chance
of recent history into one hand but dissevered by
hundreds of miles of alien soil and by chasms of
sentiment still harder to bridge over? The con-
stituent parts of Frederick William's domain were
in 1640 dissimilar in race, in history, and in interest.
They had no desire for closer relations; they had
not even a uniform calendar; their only common
political aim seemed to be to flout the Elector,
who was the bugbear of them all.

Even were he to make himself master of the centre,
dangers clustered thick on either wing, while behind
the Polish problems of the East and the Netherland-
ish problems of the West a seer might have discerned
the double peril that encompasses modern Germany.
Peter the Great and his Russia lay yet in the womb
of time, but Richelieu and his France were in the